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BOOK ARTS IN THE RENAISSANCE 


INTRODUCTION 


Although the adage “Don’t miss the forest for the trees” may be cliche, it applies very well 
to our perception of the Renaissance period. While it is tempting to focus on the accom¬ 
plishments of a few resplendent individuals, the true boundaries of the Renaissance ‘forest’ 
are not easily defined and are best viewed from a distance. It is extremely difficult to attempt 
any temporal delineation of an intellectual and cultural phenomenon. However, beginning in 
the fifteenth century, several identifiable forces began to redirect the basic currents of 
medieval society, and the ensuing changes set the stage for a new and modern culture. 

The intellectual driving force of the Renaissance was the rise of humanist thought. 
Rooted in the late fourteenth century, humanism reached its apex in the writings of the 
Dutch scholar, Desiderius Erasmus (c. 1459-1536). In addition, the expansion of trade routes 
throughout Europe and the Mediterranean, and the rise of both a middle class and a wealthy 
banking community, provided an economic basis for increased patronage of learning and the 
arts. When printing by movable type was invented in the mid-fifteenth century, both the 
intellectual and economic infrastructures were in place for the new technology to succeed. 

Johannes Gutenberg’s moveable type printing press enabled books to be mass pro¬ 
duced for the first time, thus facilitating more rapid dissemination of ideas. Previously, all 
books had been copied by hand — first in monasteries and ecclesiastical settings and later 
in stationers’ shops in commercial centers. Printing helped to shape the Renaissance world 
by dispersing information to a wider audience. 


The Art of Printing 

Some understanding of medieval book-production is helpful when considering early print¬ 
ed books, because printing in no way instituted an immediate break with all medieval tradi¬ 
tions. 1 The hand-written, early medieval book was generally an institutional possession. 
Access to books in the medieval world was largely restricted to clerics and to the nobility, for 
book ownership presupposed both literacy and considerable financial resources. Prior to the 
widespread use of paper, vellum and parchment (specially-prepared animal hides) were used 
as writing surfaces; inks and pigments were made from costly minerals and organic materi¬ 
als which often had to be procured from great distances. Books were painstakingly produced 
in four stages: the text was copied out, titles and headings were inserted by a rubricator, dec¬ 
oration was added by an illuminator (depending on the book and the wealth of the patron), 
and finally, the book was bound. In the later Middle Ages, commercial scribes drew up con¬ 
tracts with patrons detailing the particular texts and style of scripts desired in each book. 
Illumination and binding — both costly and labor-intensive — required separate contracts 
and craftsmen. In the fifteenth century, lay ownership of books began to expand with the ris¬ 
ing level of literacy and the popularity of private devotional books. Depictions of books and 

readers of books increasingly appeared in Renaissance paintings. 2 

Printing gradually changed medieval concepts of books and libraries; the Renaissance 
book came to be seen as a private possession, and laymen assembled extensive private 
libraries. By the second half of the fifteenth century, three of the four stages of medieval book 
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production — writing, rubricating, and illumination — had been compressed into one; bind- 

still the prerogative of the purchaser. Large-format books such as Bibles began to be 


mg was 

r 

printed in smaller, more portable forms. Although printing made books accessible to more 
people, the purchaser lost his direct participation in the layout and decoration of the book. 

It was between 1450 and 1500 that much of the transition from manuscript book to 


printed book took place. Books printed before 1500 are known by the Latin term incunabula , 
as they come from the ‘cradle’ or beginning of printing. The term was first used by Bernard 
von Mallinckrodt in 1639, nearly two hundred years after the first incunabulum was printed 
in Germany. 3 The early printers of incunabula came from all walks of life: Johannes 
Gutenberg was a goldsmith, Johannes Bamler an artist, Gunther Zainer a scribe, Jodocus 
Pfianzmann a lawyer, and Heinrich Eggestein a scholar. Although the earliest incunabula are 
unsigned and undated, printers soon took ownership of their work by printing colophons 
stating their name, the date, and the location of their press. The relative anonymity of the 
medieval scribe was soon replaced with the individualized identity of the printer. At first, 
printers of these early books were dedicated to scholarly and artistic aesthetics, but they soon 
realized the value of printing for the populace. The printer’s art maintained a delicate bal¬ 
ance between personal aesthetic and popular demand. 4 

Contemporary views on these innovative printed books varied. The speed, volume, 
and relative economy of printed books aroused wonder and astonishment. Some viewed 
printing suspiciously, as a black and mysterious art. Several book collectors would have 
absolutely nothing to do with these ‘cheap’ printed books and continued hiring scribes. 5 One 
can well imagine what scribes thought of the new invention, but some, like Zainer, decided 
to join the crowd they could not beat. On the other hand, some surviving library lists show 
that printed books were shelved amongst manuscripts with no differentiation between print¬ 
ed and written texts. 6 


The mechanics of printing are complicated, but in general, the proper operation of a 
printing press required one master printer, two compositors, two printers, an ink maker, and 
a pressman. 7 Printers depended on typefonts with which to print the text, and as a result, the 
typecaster was an important figure in the printshop. S. H. Steinberg estimates that Anton 
Koberger, the prolific fifteenth-century Nuremberg printer, may have operated up to 24 
presses and employed over 100 workers at the height of his business, and these figures do 
not take into account the work he commissioned from his partners in Basle, Lyon, and 
Strasburg. 8 By the end of the fifteenth century, even a small printing firm could be expected 
to have had four presses running concurrently. 

Some books, particularly luxury editions, were printed on vellum, but the majority 
were printed on the more economical alternative — paper. Paper was made from pulped linen 
on wire meshes (called deckles) of about 70 x 50 inches. When well cared for, this high- 
quality paper retains its soft cream color much better than acidic nineteenth- or twentieth- 
century paper. The size of a book was determined by the number of times each paper sheet 
was folded after printing. One fold produced a large, somewhat cumbersome folio edition. 
For a quarto edition, the compositor carefully set out four pages of text on each side of the 
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sheet so that it could be folded twice before being cut to produce 

gathering. An octavo edition was folded yet again, producing a gathering of eight leaves (six 
teen pages). 


four-leaf (eight-page) 


The Art of Decoration 

The printed leaves of books were usually packed into barrels and sent off to booksellers in 
other cities for the purchasers to bind and decorate as they pleased. Some printers, however, 
such as Johannes Fust of Mainz and Gunther Zainer of Augsburg, sent several copies of their 
books to a particular illuminator who decorated those copies in a similar style before it was 
sold. 9 Whether the printer or the purchaser of the book sent it to be decorated, the process 
of completion was in essence no different than that of manuscripts: the book had to be rubri¬ 
cated, and initials had to be painted in. 

As a rule, the first printed books were made to look as much like manuscripts as pos¬ 
sible, sometimes even to the point of drawing ruling and bounding lines on the printed pages. 
Many incunabula have elaborately painted display pages, usually at major textual divisions. 
Bibles, for instance, were decorated most often at the beginning of St. Jerome’s Frater 
Ambrosius preface to the Pentateuch, the beginning of Genesis, and the beginning of the sec¬ 
ond volume (if there was one), which is usually Proverbs. The painted decoration typically 
took the form of frondy acanthus scrolls running along three margins; these were sometimes 
punctuated with flowers and animals. The acanthus decoration found in incunabula was gen¬ 
erally more sedate than much of the rinceaux marginal decoration found in late medieval 
manuscripts, particularly in those from France and Flanders. Italian incunabula were more 
often decorated with inhabited white-vine ornamentation that formed a complete rectangu¬ 
lar frame around the text block. 

Printers soon began to incorporate decorative elements in the printing process itself. 
The earliest printed decoration was in the form of woodcuts carved in relief — wooden 
blocks from which the artist cut away those areas he did not want to appear on the printed 
page. By the end of the fifteenth century, artists began to create wood and copperplate 
engravings which were more durable and allowed for finer detail than woodcuts. 

Woodcuts and illuminations in early Renaissance books were intended primarily to 
illustrate and decorate the text, not to be sublime expressions of individuality and artistic 
genius. The ideological shift towards more modern perceptions of art began as artists such as 
Leon Battista Alberti, author of a treatise entitled “On Painting” (1435), began to examine 
theoretical issues of painting, but theoretical approaches to art did not gain much momen¬ 
tum until the sixteenth century. With the exception of a few who were able to break free of 
the guild and workshop system, most Renaissance artists perceived painting as a craft pur¬ 
sued for profit, a profession, and they received the same training and used the same materi¬ 
als as medieval artists before them. Painting was intended to decorate utilitarian objects — 
such as shields, saddles, furniture, and books — as much as anything else. As in the Middle 
Ages, art was commissioned by wealthy patrons, and each piece was made to order in a strict 
system of patronage. By the fifteenth century, painters and illuminators held about the same 
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rank in society as goldsmiths, tailors, and shoemakers; like other craftsmen, they owned land 

but generally did not grow wealthy from their trade. 

In theory, the workshop environment permitted no private artistic ownership; illumi- 

and paintings attributed to one master artist are almost certainly the work of several 
hands. Masters had assistants and apprentices who performed tedious or menial tasks in order 
develop their craft. In pictures of artists at work, an apprentice is often visible in the back- 

mixing pigments for his master. Beginning in their early teens, appren¬ 
tices received several years of hands-on training with the goal of ‘mastering’ their teacher’s 
style. On the whole, individuality was discouraged. The master usually designed and 
sketched out the work and performed the most demanding details; he, of course, received all 
the credit and most of the profit. In books, the master may have illuminated the display pages, 
leaving initials to be painted in by others. Before becoming masters in their own right, many 
painters and illuminators traveled long distances looking for work and studying the styles of 
other regions. These traveling artists were one source for the dissemination of artistic styles. 11 
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The Exhibition 

Because scribes continued to hand-write books for patrons well into the sixteenth century, 
both manuscript books and incunabula have been chosen for this exhibition. Early incunab¬ 
ula are sometimes difficult to differentiate from manuscripts because many of the finishing 
touches, such as decoration, folio numbering, and headings, were added by hand. In select¬ 
ing books to represent the book arts in the Renaissance, we have taken into account not only 
the painted and woodcut decoration but also the shape and style of the fonts required to print 
several languages. 

Any exhibition of incunabula is bound to show a concentration of German and Italian 
books, which is perhaps as it should be, because together these two printing powerhouses 
produced more incunabula than all other countries combined. German influence, of course, 
is understandable as the art of printing was developed in Strasburg and Mainz and spread 
quickly throughout the German confederacy. The earliest typefonts imitated Gothic script, 
and these fonts were used in Germany into the twentieth century. Surprisingly, Adolf Rusch 
of Strasburg may have been the first printer to use a roman font (a font imitating the human¬ 
istic script which are the letter forms we use today). A rubricated copy of Durandus printed 
by Rusch in a roman font is dated 1464; Rusch was certainly using roman types by 1467, 
the same year in which the first dated example appeared in Italy. 12 Furthermore, the first 
press in Italy was established in 1465, when German printers Arnold Pannartz and Conrad 
Sweynheym set up shop in Subiaco, a monastery near Rome. Italy’s next most notable print¬ 
er was Nicholas Jenson, a Frenchman who had learned the art of printing in Germany and 
had settled in Venice, and who went on to develop beautiful roman fonts in the 1470s. Italy 
was the center of European humanism, the center of the Church, and a center of trade, bank¬ 
ing, and commerce. The intellectual and material wealth of Italy facilitated the development 
of a strong printing industry which was further encouraged by the success of printers such 
as Aldus Manutius and Gerson Soncino. Italian printers pioneered italic type and page num- 
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Their books are often decorated with framed woodcuts and 


bering with Arabic numerals, 
geometric decoration based on Islamic and Byzantine artistic motifs that had been introduced 


14 


to Italy by refugees from Constantinople. 

When contrasted with German and Italian incunabula, the first English books seem 
much more primitive. English printers used thicker paper and larger types; they included few 
decorative borders, and their woodcuts are quaint and inexpert. The first English press was 
not established until 1476, but even in 1500 many English books looked more medieval 
than continental books of the 1470s. Part of the delay may be attributed to strict ecclesias¬ 
tical regulation of biblical translations, but in fact, not even a Latin Bible was printed in 
England before 1534. Nevertheless, the incunabula printed by William Caxton, Wynkyn de 
Worde, and their contemporaries are now rare and valuable items. 

The fifteenth century was clearly a period of transition, though it is sometimes difficult 
to determine which elements are continuations of medieval trends and which are innovations 
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of a later age. The Renaissance period is something of a contradiction, as parts of the society 
were intent on re-inventing a glorious past, while others were developing trade, banking, com- 

and city states, and were discovering new lands. As a result, interpretations of the 
Renaissance vary depending on whether the viewer is from the medieval or early modern 
camp. In any case, the Middle Ages did not end with the printing press; medieval ideas and 
traditions continued to influence Renaissance society and only gradually lost their sway. 
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Sidney Tibbetts 
26 October, 1997 


my attention to the practice of shelving incunabula with manu¬ 
scripts at the Erfurt Charterhouse. 

7 K. Haebler, The Study of Incunabula (New York, 1933), pp. 77-8. 

8 S. H. Steinberg, Five Hundred Years, p. 25. 

4 On Fust’s illuminator, see E. Konig 'Illuminated Incunabula in 
the Doheney Library’ in The Estelle Doheney Collection , Vol. ], 
(New York, 1987) pp. 285-302 at p. 290, and his article “Fur 
Johannes Fust” in Ars I mpres son a. . Fes tgave fur Severm Corsten 

(Munich, 1986) 285-313, at p. 290. 

Cole, The Renaissance Artist at Work (New York, 1983). For a 
somewhat conflicting view of the artist in Renaissance society 
see A. Martindale, The Rise of the Artist, pp. 97-106. 

11 For a full discussion of workshops and training, see B. Cole, 
The Renaissance Artist at Work , 30-56 and J. J. G. Alexander, 
Medieval Illuminators and their Methods of Work (New Haven and 
London, 1992), pp. 121-49. 

This dated copy of Durandus’ Rationale divtnorum Officiorum 
was in Basle in 1893. E. G. Duff, Early Printed Books (London 

1893; reptd. New York, 1968), p. 43. 

S. H. Steinberg, Five Hundred Years, p. 30. 

E, P. Goldschmidt, The Printed Book of the Renaissance 

(Cambridge, 1950), pp. 70-1. 

For English incunabula see 

Books, \ 25-84\ E. Hodnet English Woodcuts-, H. R. Plomer, 
Wynkyn de Worde and His Contemporaries (London, 1925); P 
Needham The Printer and the Pardoner (Washington D.C., 1986). 

Many thanks to all who have helped in any way with the 
planning and editing of this catalogue, especially Kimberly Van 
Kampen, Scott Holmgren, and Scott Carroll. 


1 C. de Hamel, Scribes and Illuminators (London, 1991) provides 
a very helpful overview of the period. 

2 See Jan van Eyck’s painting of Chancellor Rolin kneeling with 
a private devotional before the Madonna. Hans Memlinc por¬ 
trays three books in his painting of the Virgin and Child with 
the saints: a lady in waiting reads one, another is being held for 
the Virgin to read, and a third in a chemise binding rests beside 
the portatif organist. Robert Campin’s Merode Altarpiece 
depicts the Annunciation in a fifteenth-century room. Mary, 
seemingly oblivious to the angel beside her, reads intently from 
a book wrapped in a chemise cover; another book and a scroll 
lie open on the table. All three paintings are reproduced in A. 
Martindale, The Rise of the Artist (London, 1972),pp62, 118, 128. 

S. H. Steinberg. Five Hundred Years of Printing (London, 1935; 
revised 1996), p. 3. 

4 Froben of Basle and Caxton of Westminster are particularly 
good examples. Froben went to great lengths to produce accu¬ 
rate and well-decorated books, while Caxton catered his publi¬ 
cations to the tastes of the nobility. See C. W. Heckethorn, The 
Printers of Basle (London, 1897). For Caxton, see especially E. 
Hodnet English Woodcuts: 1480-1535 (Oxford, 1973), pp. 1-7. 

For example, the Italian collector Federigo da Montefelfro 
would not allow a printed book to enter his house, even in the 
1480s. See C. de Hamel, A History of Illuminated Manuscripts 
(London, 1986), p. 242. 

b P. Saenger and M. Heinlen, ‘Incunable Description and Its 
Implication for the Analysis of Fifteenth-Century Reading 
Habits’ in S, Hindman, ed., Printing the Written Word (Ithaca and 
London, 1991), p. 235. My thanks to Paul Saenger for drawing 
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E. G. Duff, Early Printed 
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VK MS. 644, foL 9v. 

St. John on the 
Isle of Patmos 
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1. LECTIONARY, manuscript on vellum 
France, early 15th century 

VK MS. 644 


Although Latin was the language of the Church, vernacular translations of liturgical elements 
became increasingly popular in the fifteenth century. This manuscript compilation of liturgi¬ 
cal readings for the Church year and for saints’ days is translated into French. The colophon 
at the back of the manuscript records that the translation (following the use of Paris) was 
completed by Jean de Vignay on May 13, 1326. In actual fact, the translation was complet- 
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ed in 13 36. and the fifteenth-century scribe of this manuscript copy has simply miscopied 
the exemplar. 

)ean de Vignay, a Knight Hospitaller of Sainte-Jacques du Haut-Pas, translated several 
works between 1326 and 1341. These principally consisted of legends and moralistic liter¬ 
ature. Whereas elsewhere in fifteenth-century Europe translation of biblical texts into a ver¬ 
nacular language was risky and almost heretical — as the Church was resistant to the idea 
for several reasons — in France it is thought that the monarchy may actually have encour¬ 
aged translation into French. Nonetheless, the fairly low survival rate of these manuscripts 
may indicate later opposition to the idea. 

The manuscript contains six gold-framed semi-grisaille miniatures thought to have 
come from the workshop of the ‘Apocalypse Master’, a manuscript artist who was active in 
Paris between 1407 and 1420. His patrons included the Due de Berry, Jean sans Peur, and 
Pierre de Fontenay. The name ‘Apocalypse Master’ is derived from a manuscript of the 
Apocalypse the artist painted for the Due de Berry (Pierpont Morgan MS. M.l 33). Grisaille 
paintings are usually monochrome gray; the figures are white but varying tones of gray are 
added to highlight shadows to give an illusion of bas relief. This artist adds to the grisaille 
base simple washes of pale blue, green, or magenta with white highlights (see p. 21). The 
Apocalypse Master’s stark landscapes contrast sharply with the more naturalistic landscape 
elements common in most fifteenth-century artwork. However, the strong sense of impend¬ 
ing action makes these miniatures far from dull. It is the simple, clean lines found in manu¬ 
scripts such as this that artists of early woodcuts imitated in early printed books. 

One of the miniatures shows St. John writing the Gospel on the Isle of Patmos with 
his symbol, the eagle, before him, a pencase and inkwell to his side. A gruesome horned devil 
with a face on his belly stands behind the writer and taps him on the shoulder. In fifteenth- 
century art, multi-faced devils are often depicted attempting to steal the gospel writer’s ink 
to prevent him from completing the biblical text. The island on which the rosy-cheeked St. 
John sits is devoid of any natural features save a few boulders in the background, and the sea 
is composed of a simple blue wash; such sparseness is characteristic of the ‘Apocalypse 

Master’. The Apostle has a brightly burnished gold nimbus, and the miniature is surrounded 
by a burnished gold frame. 

Throughout the manuscript, two initials mark the beginning of each reading. The 
smaller blue initial decorated with red penwork highlights the first few words of the reading 
in Latin, the language by which the reading would be recognized. The larger gold initial with 
blue penwork emphasizes the French translation which follows in full. Rubrics (in French) 
usually provide information such as ‘the Gospel according to John’ or ‘the Epistle for Palm 
Sunday’. The text is written in a calligraphic Batarde, a common fifteenth-century book 
script which is less formal than the Gothic book-hands found in many liturgical manuscripts 
of the later Middle Ages, but more formal than the cursive Secretary scripts used in many 
documents. In the margins, the scribe wrote cues to the rubricator (a different scribe in this 
case) so that he would know what to write, but several of these notes were either partially or 
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entirely trimmed away by the binder. The leaves were ruled in faint red ink before the text 
was written. 


The diamond-shaped arms at the foot of each miniature indicates that this manuscript 
was probably copied for Marie d’Orgemont in Paris in the early fifteenth century. She was 
the daughter of Arnoul Boucer d’Orsay who was the treasurer of France in 1400, and her 
husband was Philippe d’Orgemont whose grandfather had been the Chancellor of France. 
Although this is not a royal manuscript, it is certainly one of high status. 


2. GUTENBERG BIBLE LEAF, printed on paper by Johann Gutenberg 
Mainz, 1455? 

VK Inc. 794 


Displayed here is a single leaf from a copy of Gutenberg’s 42-line Bible, the first book to be 
printed by means of movable type. The Gutenberg Bible is considered by many to be the 
most important book ever printed, but very little is known about Johann Gutenberg or the 
circumstances of printing. Prior to the movable-type press invented by Gutenberg, printing 
had been accomplished by means of wooden blocks; a block was carved in reverse and was 
then inked to print a page. With this system, a new block had to be carved to print each page. 
Gutenberg developed a method of casting individual letters which could be arranged by the 
compositor to form individual words. Gutenberg’s best-known project was the 42-line Latin 
Bible which appeared in the mid-1450s. Eberhard Konig’s 1995 census of Gutenberg Bibles 
records 48 complete or nearly complete copies. In addition, more than 160 fragments or sin¬ 
gle leaves have survived. 

The problem of the Gutenberg Bible is that it seems to have sprung from nowhere. It 
bears no colophon naming the printer, date, or place of printing. It was not until 1472 that 
a definitive reference to Gutenberg as the inventor of movable type appeared in a letter print¬ 
ed in Paris. Scholars have long puzzled over technical questions. How many presses were 
used? How many men were required for the project? In what order was the Bible printed? 
Why are there only forty lines in the first few quires of some copies? Some of these ques¬ 
tions can be answered in part from clues in the books themselves. There are four distinct 
watermarks in the paper copies: two different bulls’ heads, grapes, and a running ox. Research 
into watermarks has shown that the various paper stocks were used in a discernible order. 
Spectrographic analysis of the inks may eventually help to determine the order of printing 
and the number of presses used, as the ratio of elements in the ink varied from batch to batch. 

In many ways, the first printed Bible still looked like a manuscript: initials, rubrics, 
headings, and in some cases folio numbers and catchwords were all written in by hand. The 
first leaf of many copies was sumptuously illuminated by hand. The rubricator of this leaf 
used alternating blue and red pigments to paint Lombard initials, chapter numbers, and the 
running heads indicating the name of the biblical book. The top of this leaf reads MACHA 
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VK Inc. 794, fol. lv. 
A detail of 
I Maccabees 14. 
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on one side and BEORUM on the other to denote the biblical book I Maccabees (see p. 22). 
The leaf has not been foliated. As is common in fifteenth-century books, the rubricator has 
marked a red stroke through each capital letter to identify the beginnings of sentences. 

Over the centuries, numerous inferences and legends have been created to flesh out an 
insubstantial skeleton of facts pertaining to Johann Gutenberg. The absolute facts are few 
indeed and are gleaned largely from court records and tax rolls. Johann Gensfleisch zur Laden 
zum Gutenberg was born in Mainz to a patrician family between 1394 and 1406. He took 
the name Gutenberg from one of the properties owned by the family. He moved to Strasburg, 
probably owing to political troubles in Mainz. By 1534, he was on the Strasborg tax roll, 
and was still eligible for military service in 1444 through his affiliation with (but not actual 
membership in) the guild of master goldsmiths of Strasburg. Records from 1439 mention 
Gutenbergs involvement in the production of speigeln (mirrors for religious pilgrims). Some 
scholars have argued that the term is simply an attempt at maintaining secrecy, and that 
Gutenberg was actually printing — making mirror-like images — by the late 1430s. 
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By 1448, Gutenberg was back in Mainz where johann Fust, a money broker, financed 
the printing venture. When Gutenberg was unable to pay back the loan in the allotted time, 
Fust took him to court. Although it is commonly thought that Gutenberg died a pauper 
because he lost both the case and his printing shop, this conclusion is refutable. We do know 
that he was granted a pension from the Archbishop of Mainz for the final years of his life. 

This leaf was taken from the copy owned by the New York book dealer Gabriel Wells, 
who in 1921 decided that his two-volume copy would not sell for the right price since 48 
leaves were missing. For this reason, the two volumes were broken into as many complete 
biblical books as possible. The remaining single leaves were bound individually under the 
title “A Noble Fragment; being a leaf of the Gutenberg Bible with a bibliographical essay by 
A. Edward Newton.” The leaves were bound in various shades of morocco by Stikeman and 
Co. of New York. In I960, Don Norman compiled a list identifying the whereabouts of 283 
leaves from the Wells copy. This folio (I Maccabees 12.53-14.2) is not recorded; nor are the 
leaves that immediately preceded and followed it, but the leaf containing I Maccabees 7-9 
is now in Detroit, and that containing chapters 15-16 is at Leigh University in Pennsylvania. 

At the end of his 'bibliographical essay’ Newton records that it was not until 1847 that 
a Gutenberg Bible came to America. A second arrived in 1872 with a letter from the pur¬ 
chasing agent, Henry Stevens, to the new owner reading, “Pray, Sir, ponder for a moment 
and appreciate the rarity and importance of this precious consignment from the old world to 
the new. ... It was read in Europe half a century before America was discovered. Please sug¬ 
gest to your deputy that he uncover his head while in the presence of this great book. ... It 
is not possible for many men ever to touch or even look upon a page of a Gutenberg Bible.” 


[GW 4201; DM 6076] 


3. SECOND GERMAN BIBLE, printed on paper by Heinrich Eggestein 
Strasburg, not after 1470 
VK Inc. 802 


When Martin Luther’s influential Septembertestament appeared in 1522, eighteen German 
Bibles had already been printed in both High and Low German. The printer of the second 
edition, Heinrich Eggestein, was active in Strasburg between 1468 and 1483, during which 
time he produced three Latin Bibles, the Second German Bible, the Decretum Grattam , and 
other works. As a Master of Arts, he was perhaps the first university-educated printer. 
Although born in Rosheim, his name appears in Strasburg documents from 1442, and it is 
believed that he worked for or with Johannes Mentelin, Strasburg s first printer, in his earli¬ 
er printing ventures. However, Eggestein set up his own print shop prior to Mentelin s com¬ 
pletion of the first German Bible in 1466, and so created direct competition within the mar- 
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VK Inc. 802, fol. 4r. 

Genesis 1. 
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ket. Eggestein was a more careful printer than Mentelin; his typefaces were more legible, and 
his materials were of higher quality than those of his Strasburg competitor. 

German printers were quick to perceive the value of the printing press for the dissem¬ 
ination of works to the growing middle class. It is no surprise, then, that the first printed ver¬ 
nacular editions were German Bibles. These early German Bibles contain a few textual pecu¬ 
liarities. In addition to variations from the Vulgate, they all include the apocryphal Epistle to 
the Laodiceans after Galatians and place the book of Acts after Hebrews. At the end of the 
Eggestein Bible, the titles of the Psalms are printed with incipits in both Latin and German. 

The earliest printed books, including Eggesteins German Bible, were not intended to 
be read immediately after they came ofF the press because they were not yet confected, that 
is, the text was printed, but all of the sign posts — such as initial letters, titles, chapter num¬ 
bers, folio numbers, and headings — remained to be written in by hand. In the Eggestein 
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Bible, the printers left indented spaces for the rubricator or illuminator to add hand-painted 
initials; eight to ten lines were indented at the beginning of each biblical book, and three 
lines were indented for minor initials at chapter beginnings. The task of confection fell to the 
rubricator, in this case a single scribe, who added these elements in red and drew a red stroke 
through the first letter of each sentence. Alternating blue and red initials were also drawn by 
one hand. Some copies of Eggesteins German Bible include three printed folios listing the 
contents of the Bible. This copy, however, includes a manuscript table of contents written on 
the back endleaf by someone other than the rubricator. The leaf is ruled in red, and the con 
tents and corresponding folio numbers are written in a calligraphic German cursive script 
with accentuated ascenders and descenders. The folio numbers were written in red Arabic 
numerals. 


Major initials in the Van Kampen copy have been hand painted by at least three artists. 
Artist A painted initials and marginal decoration for folios 2-101 (see p. 23). The initials are 
often patterned gold leaf, with lush acanthus vegetation within the initials, and each is dec 


VK Inc. 802, fol. 177r. 

Psalm 1. 
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VK Inc 802, fol. 366v. 
Galatians 1. 

Artist C. 
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orated with delicate, leafy vine tendrils extending into the margin. The ends often terminate 
in golden globes with red penwork highlights and rays extending from them. Occasionally, 
leadpoint layout lines in are still visible beneath the pigments. 

Artist B illuminated initials on folios 1 and 102-195. His vinework is not always as 
crisp and clean, and gold leaf is not applied with great success; the colors used by artist B 
tend to be darker than those of artist A. There is no red highlighting of the golden elements. 
Occasionally, artist B painted two-toned paneled frames around the initials, a characteristic 
south-German feature. In other places, the backgrounds have been decorated with liquid gold 
penwork sprays. Artist B does not always create vine tendrils in the margins; they are often 
absent in preface initials. Artists A and B draw slender bohemian-style leafy vines. Lapis lazuli 
is used by both in some initials and is often etched with a five-petaled flower pattern. Gold 
leaf is often patterned with a similar five-petaled stamp or pin-pricked lines forming lozenge 
patterns within the initial frame. Artist A seems to have stepped in at certain points within 
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the folios worked by Artist B, almost as though a master-apprentice relationship existed 
between the two. 

Although the rubrication and minor initials maintain the same style throughout the 
book, the artist of the second half of the volume is clearly different from the two artists work¬ 
ing in the first half. Artist C painted well-executed, but blunted, acanthus fronds in the mar¬ 
gins; sometimes these terminated in a rose. His palette included dark blues, dark green, 
orange, rose, and burgundy White or yellow penwork sprays were drawn inside initials if the 
initial did not already rest on a geometrically patterned background. In one initial, an elfin 
knight with a spear and shield appears clad in a vine leaf, and several initials are inhabited 
by frowning vegetation-like grotesques. Artist C outlined marginal teardrop-shaped roundels 
of gold with red. 

The Van Kampen copy of Eggestein’s German Bible provides a clear example of the 
necessary collaboration of printers, scribes, and artists that was required to produce a com¬ 
pleted incunabulum. 


[GW 4296; Hain 3129; DM 4177; BMC i. 72; Goff B-625] 


4. THIRD (OR FOURTH) GERMAN BIBLE, printed on paper by Jodocus Pflanzmann 
Augsburg, 1475 
VK Inc. 703 


The Pflanzmann German Bible bears no colophon naming date or place of printing, but it is 
attributed to Augsburg on the basis of the typefaces. The edition is based upon Heinrich 
Eggestein’s German Bible of 1470 and was certainly produced before 20 June, 1477, when 
the woodcuts in this edition were reused in the Sorg Bible of that date. 

There has been debate as to whether this is the third (or the fourth) Bible printed in 
German, because Gunter Zainer, also of Augsburg, published an edition at about the same 
time. It is thought that the two versions were printed concurrently, each attempting to cap¬ 
ture the Augsburg market. Which of the two was published first is not now known, but the 
similarity in layout between some of the woodcuts suggests that if Zainer woodcuts were not 
modeled after Pflanzmann's or vice versa, then both woodcut artists were working from the 
same basic iconographical models. Part of the mystery may be explained by the fact that fif¬ 
teenth-century Augsburg was a center for card making and hence, wood carving and engrav¬ 
ing. In 1471 a quarrel erupted over the printer Zainer’s admittance as burgher because he 
did not use members of the guild of carvers for his blocks, preferring instead to carve them 
within his shop. The guilds opposed his admittance until he agreed to print no woodcuts 
except those carved by an Augsburg guild member. No doubt, the same restrictions 
applied to Pflanzmann. Regardless of which appeared first, both the Pflanzmann and Zainer 
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VK Inc. 703, fol. 199v. 
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Bibles are significant in that they were the first Bibles to include woodcut illustrations: 
Pflanzmann’s are scenes framed with simple borders; Zainers appear as scenes within initials. 

Since Jodocus Pflanzmann was a lawyer and advocate for the Augusburg ecclesiastical 
court, and not a full-time printer, he either printed in his spare time only, or someone else 
looked after the printing shop. Pflanzmanns Bible was printed without a title page, foliation 
or signatures. Running heads appear only in the first gathering; thereafter they have been 
written in by hand. In several places, the types were almost pressed right through the paper; 
ridges from the type on the verso are quite noticeable in the margins. A printed register on 
the last page records the number of chapters in each biblical book. Titles to each book were 
printed, and guide letters — small letters printed in the space where the rubricator was 
intended to draw the initial — are visible sporadically throughout the Bible. Hand drawn 
initials, headings, and foliation were added to complete the confection of the book. 
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Fifty-seven woodcuts were carved, but several were printed more than once, since each 
book of the Bible is headed with a woodcut. In this copy, almost all of them have been col¬ 
ored in by a rather inexpert and sloppy hand in pale colors (see p. 24). The early German 
woodcuts were fully intended to be colored; it was not until the end of the fifteenth century 
that artists such as DLirer developed the art of wood engraving to the degree that the desig 
became self-standing creations, complete in their own right and requiring no coloring. 

After a book was confected, additions could still be made. In this copy, a sixteenth- 
century hand added marginal chapter summaries in German for all books except IV Esdras, 
Job, and Psalms, but these were all partially cropped later that century when the book was 
bound. For some reason, the compositors left a large blank space between the two prologues 
before the Psalms, but a fifteenth-century hand has filled the space with a German transla¬ 
tion of the TeDeum, a Matins hymn. The same hand designates in marginal notes that Psalms 
1-26 are to be said on Monday, 27-37 on Tuesday, 38-51 on Wednesday, and so forth. At 
the end of the Psalms, the scribe lists those Psalms to be said at various feasts. 


ns 


[GW 4298; HC 3131; DM 4180; BMC n. 358] 


5. LATIN BIBLE, printed on vellum by Nicholas Jenson 
Venice, 1479 
VK Inc. 405 


An outstanding example of Nicholas Jenson’s second edition of the Vulgate Bible, this is one 
of very few copies of the edition to have been printed on vellum. The edition includes the 
biblical text itself along with a full set of prefaces to the individual books and to the whole 
Bible. Additionally, it provides at the end a glossary of the Hebrew names in the Bible and a 
Regtstrum Bibik that lists the opening words on each leaf of the first half of each gathering of 
the volume. 


In accordance with its high status, this vellum copy has been sumptuously decorated 
by hand. The initials that begin each biblical book are either in gold or have a gold back¬ 
ground. When the letter itself is in gold, frequently the background is divided vertically into 
two panels of different colors, with each panel containing foliate decoration. The most elab¬ 
orate decoration occurs at the front of the book: for the initial beginning St. Jerome’s Frater 
Ambrosius letter to Paulinus of Nola that serves as a preface to the whole biblical text (fol. lr) 
and for the opening of the book of Genesis (fol. 4r). The panel for the ten-line initial F of 
the preface has foliate extensions that include berry-like tips in gold. On fol. 4r, between the 
title of the book of Genesis and the opening of its text, is an illustration depicting the 
enthroned Creator holding the globe of the world in his left hand and gesturing in blessing 
with his right. To the upper left and right are two angels respectively playing the viol and 
carrying a crown, while to the lower left and right two winged putti kneel in reverence, their 
hands joined in prayer. Above the scroll bearing the words of the title is the nimbed dove, a 
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!• VK MS. 644, fol. 76r. French Lcctionary (Paris?, early 15th century). The Betrayal of Christ. 
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brfrrtuitt mittrrtr illle oltmonia0.fr 
porauit tripbon omtmit rquitarurur 
umirrt ilia noth?. frat aurf nir mui 
ta ualbr.n non omit in galabttbim. 
ft mm aproptquate bafrbatnan: 
orribit ionatban iftliooriuo iUir.ft 
ranurotit mpbon abijt in terra fua. 
ft niifir ftmo rt arorpit offa ionatbr 
ftatrio fui: rt frpriiutt ta in raobin n 
uitatr patru riuo. ft pi anrrount mm 
omnio ifrfpladu mapo: rtlurrtut 
mm biro utulrao. fttbiftrautr ftmo 

Tug repute patrie fui ro ftatrii fuoru 
rOtfutu aim utfu • laptbr polho taro 
rt ante: rt ftamit frptrtn pt'ramibae 

una rontra unarpam ro tttatriro pa* 
morftatribue. frbP rirmmpofuir 
raluutnae magnaere rug roluntnaf 
amta-ab mrmoria rtrmam: ro iuroa 
amta nauro fmlprao: qur uibromir 
abbomhtito n autgarito mart. 1] or 

tftfrputequob ftrit m mobin ufqt 


2. VK Inc 794, fol. lr. Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, 1455?). I Maccabees 13. 
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■A 


tt>a(Ta-0 bid? cr D; mcrc.'$>n got 6 ftcb D;remaa 
giitconO fjwatb .>ic crD* ham grunfi hrut onD 
marbe ft me-on D; opbdlxmm bolt; nucb murlrr 
narb fci gefcblccbt Des ftme fcp m tin fdbs auff 6 
crDr. 1 )n 0 re marD grtb.m alfo. S)uo Die crDe fur 
bjaebt grunf? hrut on b: ingt be lame nacb ire ge 
frblccbt: on Dae bolt; ina(be be mudxr on ci iegh 
lirbfl bet lame nacb frtiic bilDe.^ii got 6 ftd? Daj 
re m; gut: on re ware gnnarbt abend on D m03 
‘ b Oiittr tag.T)n got b tpjarb.Jficrbt mcvDcnt 

* gemarbt i b ocffmhcit D; blinds; oii trilcnt be tag 
on Die nadrtmit finO in ;drbatc on ni jeifr on m 
larc D; Jv Icicbfmt in b ocffmhcit D; bimcls on nit 
Irirbfc Die erDe.^ii cs ware get an alfo.’Jbi gott 
marbt nurp nnrbrf licrbt D; inrrer ju Irirbtr Daj cs 
007 wmtc be tagr:of» 0 ; inpnnrr ju Icicbtni Da; re 
007 locrc b iiatbt oti ffrmc: oii fttjtr %> m oie oc: 
ftenhettDeo bimets D; (p Irirbtmtauff Die n'De-on 
do: mem 1 be tag oii b narbt on triltm D; liccbt on 
DicohiiVr.^u got b farb D; eema; gut: onD ro 
marD grtnarbt atmt oii D mo;ge Drr oierDe tag. 
Icwb got 0 fpiJfb.T^ie maffer fur furott breed? 
ntDe Dnigr oner IdxnDigc fclconD gefugclauff 
o’ erbt 011b b ocftcnhrir Deo bimcis .Duo gott bp: 
frbufF grof? maloifrb on nn gclcicbe lebmoigefe 
le: oti rent brmcglirb Die Die toalTer furfurtm in 
iren b»! 0 e:oii cm ieghlirbs gefitgd narb feme ge: 
frbtabtv.Dii sot b ftcb D; eo to; gut oii gefegmt 
m ft gm t. il^a rbff oii tuero gentaingualngt:onD 
crfullrt Die maffrr De; meres:ottD Die oogel torn 
Dent gcmanigucltigt auff b rrbe,})it ro tuarD ge* 
marbt alxnt oii b mo 7 gcn b fuitfffe tag.vii gott 
0 fo?atb .if ic erDe fur furc an lebmoigr fete 1 ire 
gckblcrbtr Die oirbe ofi Die hricrbenDcn Dmg* onD 
Die tier b rrtm lucbimi bilDc.)fciiD cs marD ge: 
fban alfo.if ii got b mad* Die tier D* ctDp nacb ire 
bilDe on Die oirbe oii an igitchs hrictbenDee Dmg 
D erfien 111 fane gcfrblecbt. got D ftcb 0 ; cb 10; 

gut .if ii fp7acb.\V ,r inarini emctnenrcbpii ;u on 
fmii bilD 011D ju onler glncbftnuoii er toirtooj 
fem Dai oifeben Dec meres:011D Den oogd Ces bp< 
tneisroitD Dai tierai ber erten: 011D cinerighlicbm 
gefrbopfft oii alien hricrbcnDai Dingen D; Do wirt 
betoegtauff b erDe»^n got b befrbuff De men fche 
;u fenieni bilDe 011D ;ii remcr gldrbftm:;u Dc bib 
be gottrs befrbuff O' hironO cv bcfcf^uff tnentlj 
liefoe onD roepplirbo .^nD gotb scfegnit oii 
fp?arb.\Varbft 011D toert gnnamsuHtigt onp n* 
fiillnit Die rrDe:oiiD onficrlcgt$>:mi iru?rro her: 
frben Den oifrb De; meree:onD Dm oogel D; bimdo 
011D allc fdigc omg oie Do wcrDnit bptoegt auf D 
prCni • duo got Dcr ^^ b^b rucbgc 

gebm allee hraut b/mgenD De ftmcauff b crDe oti 
allc Die bolt;rm Die Do babmt Dm ftmai tree ga 
frblerbtrs m m frl ber: Da a Ip cu tb ftiio ju ememef 
f/W^ fen on a lie fdige b nbe oii^K iglitbc oogd bee bp 

mds vn alle De Dins* oie E» uxrDm t bciorgt auff 
b crDe:oii in De Do iff Die IctmDig frlc 0 ; fie fp ha 

bai jcrffcn.^nD eo warD grt^t Jr n S°} Bcr 
farb alle omg oie cr bet gnuarbt:D| %> u?are gar 


mn 


tuir 


on 


t 


p fem ber711 marttrr:oii narb fetner aufferffenDung 
nicbtallem Die p 7 opberpoi b ;uhuuftigni Dmg. 
funb autb Die bpffoTim D; iff Dao aufTp 7 erbm Der 
Drug Die grfcberWn fern man anDers rncrDe aufge 
J 1 fpjoeben Die Dmg Die nun boztr onD anderff Die 
^ omg Die man fitbte .Was mir bas oncmen Das 
imig wit bas aufrjpjedben .^o 7 um bo/c Du fruit 
onD bab ein erfoilcbni Du narb rlafffr .frb oer: 
Dam nit aurb ffraffr icb nit Die-ljrr-Dulmet;e fun: 
Drr icb oo/fet; oii auffpterbe firbcrlirb Die*jnj*bot 
tf fur Die allc-ltT* ^riffus b Lautet mir Durrb iren 
inunD oii oicfrlbc lefe irb Das fp fern gefet?tr fur 
Die piopbefe m De grifflirbe gabm Die Do gibt Der 

beilig sriff:in Deair nacbcnt Die Dulmetjni babe 
De letjffm gra^.if u fruit m; laftu Dirb pemige De 
nepo oii De bafrmas ni^ffu toib Airb Die gemu 
tv b ongdntf.^n todirhcr fbt Dirb Dundiet Das 
irb geirTet bab m b> auffegung frag Die bd> 7 nfrb 
tu babmt meiffer m oil ffrttoi.if^as oie babe 00 
mffo Das babmt nit Deni burber.lf o iff cm anDer 
Dmg iff D; fp bemot babe wibfub beniarb Die ge 
ycugt ge;eugm 6 ooti De.pj botten Die Utrnufcbc 
fcurber fint bas gdaifertitoan Die hrirbifrbe: oii 
Diehnrcbifrbai bas man Die heb;ctfeben.$n alfo 
bab irb Difc Dmg grreDt mib DicnepOifcbe.fPlu 

bit id? oicb ou aller licWhr DdiDcrp:maDu niicb 
gdxiffm baff D; irb mirb onb munDe ban erne fo 
licbm uxrchs D; fid?anbebet 0011 be burb bfebop 
pfung*D; Du mir Ixbolffen fepeff m Dane gebetfe; 

> Dae icb mug aus gefp.’erbrn Dife budxrni lafntii 
febe(ptarb tint Dem felbni gdff nut Dent Die felbnt 

budir fem geftbitbm r^inm / tm 

Ttida ^Se»i e/VF e*fP 

lip Dean gang befrbuff got 
Dm bpmd oii oie crDe: man 
Die rrDe m; eptel t^i lore »Dii 
omffrr marm auff Don ant: 
Dlurjc Des abgrunDrs: oii Der 
§n| griff got; marD gttrag 

* 3^1 Die maffrr .^n got b (p 7 , 

iwrDe gmiarbt. a) 

Dae lierbtmarD genuirbt*oii gotb ftdx D; lieebt 
Oas es toarp gut-oti cr trilt D; lieebt oon Der om 
ffer: oi^D; litxbf bic^ er De tag :ori Dicomffer Die 

turbt A 
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c auf 
7 arb 




IlD 
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cs marD gemarbt abmf.oii D mo 7 gm 
cm tag.lpnD got Der IpTarb.'^eftnihdt tocrD ge: 
matfet m imt; Drr maffer-oii trilt Die toaffrr 06 De 
dMffem .vn got marbt oie ocffnihcit: onD triltr 
Die maffer Die Do tparm onb b oeffenheit oon De 
c j p tomarm obboeffenheit oii cs rnaro 
n.'o.JPfi gotbridf DiepcffcnheitCr biim 
wa tD gmuebt abmt onD Der motge Der anb tage 
H'aii got b fpiarb .if ic maffer Die Do fint on Der 

otbirndDie mcrDentgcftmentan ein ffat onD Die 

k : tmD n w jr0 grtan alfo.^ii gott 
D ndr Die ourre Der erbr: on Die fimmmung Defl 
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3. VK Inc. 802, fol. 4r. Second German Bible (Strasburg, before 1470). Genesis 1. 
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BOOK ARTS IN THE RENAISSANCE 


fr'Oit tpilVtU 


I 


ti(: furfoec natb oem flap vnfce vdcgccc \»el{ x»ic at 

Lxitc was wic vccmiigcn fn ce banP op© bccct Afc* 

Ovc fibcrjig i^abcn gctuimetfcbt vae ccc juhunft ccs 
fa* vmio ode oac fa mt gcwift baben oa© baben fa 

auITgcPpiodjen nric jwtfafcltigc focmcen film si* ab 
wic fdjmbcn natty viifc*© bcet«m mattec^xmo natfy , 

fdnec auffcofanomig md?t aTlcttt oie ^pfctcye 
jukiraffttgen omg*funo aud? oit bifade oaa ift og 
auffp 2 cd>cn 5 omg 6tc {jcfd?ebcn fan 
wvcocn auPcjcfpicfcbii oie omg oie ntan bdir© 
aucrrs oic omg sac mart ftc^t ^CDoa_«»iap xjc cne 
me it oaa mug. wic bap aufTpiK^ Datumb b§* ou 
fdno vmto bab an ctFoefd>en ou und?k!aFFcc £jd> 

oam nit auctyfarafF id? nit oie fibct 3 ig dulinttrd>ai 

fund id? veefa^ vno auffpetefa fictyfeclid? oic jwolf 
boctcFuc oicaflc fibeudg Cdfai© 6 fautet mttout 
tty ion? mmit vm oie Mix life icb oac fa feino gefe 
ejet Fur cic ^bewr in cm geiIVid;en gaben oic oa 
giptacr Fxilig geifam begat liable oic ouWt 
fa?«i babeno ocn Ictfctytcn grab Du fa no wac iaft « 
o u oid> pci trigen Cen ndo vno Oeir baP-uoaa triglt . 
on wicec micb oiegemut ext vngclettcn An wcU 
ctycc ftatoid) onnekt oae idty geiutet ba£ wodupte 1 
guirg ftag oie bcbrdfcbai-babcnt nirifac rn oil fa 
ten *COa© ote'baben von crifto oa6 babeno me Cem. 
bucbcc Seift dti ancec orng iff oac fa bflwxt babe' 

wioet fitty betnad? oie< 

jtoelfFbottc o»c latirrircfcc bad?e frino baP gc!eut©ct : 

wan oie kricd?ifd?c- vii oiekdctb’^® baP waii oie 

tsbccifcbcrTSOiioairobab id?oife cmg getcot uoio^ 
oic ndoifcbai f}un bit id? oicty ou allcc Jiebfac o#fi 
Cccij* wan ou micb gcfriflai faift oae td>micb vno/ 
wunben bon ein© f&iid?cn wreck© oae fid? anbept 
Von Dem bud? Ccc fd?6pFFung oa© ou nnc beboiffe 
fcpcll m ccmenrgcbctc-bao id> mugauPgcfpaccbe 
oire bud?e m lathrifcbc fprad? mit Cc felbc gcilt mrt 
oem oic felbcn buebee fan gcfcbdbcin 


\»a»m an Dec « 

xno 


l 


t 


£ 


grtmaebt oie veffajljeiL* xhid taltcbie toafTct oie er ^ 
oo warm xmccc Ccc xjcflcnkdc x>oti oem oie oo twi 
ten ob occ ccftoikcit omio cs gefebatb alf< - SCfond *$* 

got Ccc bwP oic xjellcnkdt oen bim^vrrb cs wattf 
abent rito Oec moegtn occ (mccr tag ‘COan ^< 5 t dec 

fprad? Die ceaffcc oic oo fan xmCec ctm binid ort 
wocccti gtlamtlt an dn (lat on bole buccc orfebdrf 
>on cs \\k gefebeb^n alfoS^ti got cct bitP oieoutt* 

Ore eccen-xmo oic farmtung tes toaJTccs bk^«* ot 
max SDno got Cct fucb oae ec was gut-on fptaiy 
Die ccoe be mg gcunP kraut vn maebe’ fomcTt'Cnno 
oac opFFdbomin bolt 3 ma‘b fcuc^c na^> fdntmgc 
fd?lccbt Dps fom fej> in mi felbs auFF ore croc *Dn «& 
i(F gcfd?ebc alfo SDii oie cco brad?t gtunp kraut xm 
btmgt ocii fomcn nadt? ice gcfd?iedj^ ca-s fal^- 
maebt oen wnebra ono dn jpegiid?© bet fomcn na<b 
fdnem bilo ^no gof 6 f|?cb oae to wacgut-*n car 
warn gtmad?t abent x>no o nice g c n o wit tag Ski 

(["Diebtpt fid? amoaebucb getrefie Oaej-ea^. got 6 'pracb iicd>t weecent gemaebt in ore 

»i» y*S•. kdt Oes bimclc»wo tdiaK Cen tag xmno oienaebt 
"JT oritrangang bcPc^uT got ^ xnto fdrft) m jdeben m ja't xno in iacc 63 fa l*u 

cm bmiel vm oic ccoe-txian . ebten m ore xcfenkdt ccs bimek cdc&btflif bit 

oie ooe was.dtc 1 xmo fece-' '' tree SDni* <s waro get bo alfo *£>6 got mabt 3 u>d 

gtofle (teebt-ba© me cct ju lcuc^ctt oa© t© 00 1 race 
antlit 3 see ftbgejisp<o* x)ii t«tag»xmo oas mimiec je 1 eii'd?ttn Oac c© xx race 

Oecgcjft got 3 waco getra/ t\f*f ore nafbt too Aeaien-xmo fac 3 te fa fn oie ©dHknt 
^ gett auiFFoic tfiaflcc SDn got or© bunds oa© fa leuebtent auff oic ccoe* xnrtio ©x 

ore Ipfead? Ss foi weetin oaitficebt ^no oa© lieebt worn be tag xmo 6 nacbt wo tdltctvoa© 

tcato-ono got 6 fa«b oa©'li©cbc oae e© wacb gut* oic xjfnftcc 'Ont> got 6 fad? oac cc was gilc»wo c 8 

xnoxc tttlt oaa.lt^cbt von ore vmlba-vfio oa© lierf waro abet vno 6 mcegc ore viw® tag'.£JeO«b S 

,4)* bicP ten tag^vnO oie xm dee oie nad?t SDno on: fpcacb Die walTec Fuc PuBC^tt kdocbcntx otngc 

cs wato abent vno ore magen dn tag < SDno got 6 nee (cbcncigc fete vno gefugef tuff o ccot wo «fcf 

fpracblSfi foi vcftigkdt vwTOm m mitten etc wafr, vf Veftenkdt cw bimelc SDno gorbefebuff gtop wal* 

fec.vno oa© fa tdl oic w a flee von om waflati SDm %iftb xmo dn gcldtb lebenoig fde-vttb fgu bmxg/' 
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4. VK Inc. 703, foi. 4v. Third (or Fourth) German Bible (Augsburg, 1475). Genesis 1. 
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u 5 cncfi 0 




I gna?tempom ?die0?t^0nitluecantffi 
memento edi:? tlluminent terrain. £tfoctuf 
| eft ira.fecirq? dc* duo lummaria magna: lu 
f minarc maiuo ut pdTct did:? lumiarc mmuf 

ut pdfet nocriit ftellao. £r pofuitcoo i firma 
* mero edi ut lucerenr fuper terram: 7 predict 

did ac noetic diuidcrct luce ac tcncbiao.£r 
vndit deue q> eftet bonum ? factum c rcfpne 
z mane dice quamie.HSidr cria dcuo. ’fbio 
ducam aque reptile aniinc nucntie z ro lari' 
lefupframfubfirmamcmo di. Cicauitq? 

deue cctc gradi a:? ocm aiam rmentem arqs 
-A mo tab lie qua pdurcrar aque I fpeo fuaf:? oc 

l - ’ttr volatile fen genus fuum.£mdit deue q>ccr 

v bonum. benedirifq 3 ctediccne. Cncfdtc et 

rnTriplicamini:? deplete aquae mane: aucfq$ 
multiplied fup fras. £t factu e vcfpc z mane 
die9 qnmo.&rir quoq$ dc’.'fbtoducat fra 
aiam riuctcs i gnefuo:iumera z reptilian be 
^ fhao rre 6m iprafuas.factucjjeftita.frfecit 

pZinClplO CrCaUll | dawbcftia0freiuxfpcofuaG:iiiincta?omc 

reptile fre i gne fno.fift uidit de*q> eft's bonus 
z ainf aaamue bomine ad imagine z fiimli 
rudinenfam: z pfu pifab’ manf z volatihb* 
celi z beftifo vniiifc tre oiqs rcprili quod mo 
uctur i fra. £t creauit dc* bominem ad ima / 
gmem'zfiUmdme fua.ad imagmcm dd crca 
utr ilium mafculum Tfaninamcrcauitcoe. 
36enedinrq3 illie dcuo z air. Crrieue z mul' 
riplieamini z replete from z fubijeitc cam: ct 
Oominamini pifcibuo mane z rolanlib’cdi 
Z rniuerfif aiannbue que mouenmrfup fra. 
i&tjritq? dcuo. £ctc dedi robie omnem ber 
bam altirmrc femrn fuper terram z vntuerfa 
ligjta que babent in femeripfie fcmcmcome 
fuuur mu rob in efcas z cuncne aiannarre: 
omniqsroluenedi z vtmaiie quetnoudi 
terra z inquibufeft anima rrueneait babeat 
ad rcfccndum.£3t faemm eft ita.Xdidirq 5 dc* 
cuncta que foreran? cram valdc bona.£r fa 
ctum eft ucfpcrc z mane dice fejtue. 

it 

£>itur pfccti funt edi z terra:? omruf 01 
name corns. Copleuirqs dcMic feptio 

op* fuu qd karat z reqemt die feprio ab rni 
uerfoopeqopan'araM&bcnedtnrdtcf fep y 
rimo: z (acnficauit illd qt i ipfo ccftaucrat ab» 
di opcrc fuo quod crcauir dcuo lit faecrct. 
Jfte fimt gnarionee celi z terrequaudo ora 
te funt in die quo feat dcuo cdum z terram: 
z omne rirgultu agri arucqj oriretur in terra 


g rt ctp £ c Tiber genefie quidKcrtbcbtaicc bic y 

fih. £4 pimtum pamum- 




II * J 




dax 0 cdu?fra.Zerra.n.cratina' 
iue z vacua z rcncb:e crar fup fa' 
dc abfft! z (pe dfu ferebamr fup 
aquae.iBuritqsdc* fiarlur. £t 
faaa e lur.£t vidir de* luce q? cct 
bona:? diuifu luce a rcnebne:ap 
pdtauirqs lucem dies:? renebtye 
,r noae.factuq 5 crcfpe?mari^ai 
_ ^ ce mue.diru quoq 5 dc*. fiat fir' 

g ma mourn i medio aquara:? diuidai aquae 

ab aqtU0.£t feat deue firmamentum diuifu 
qj aq ua 0 que crant fub firmamdo ab bio q 
cram fuper firmamentum. £t faemm eft ira. 

^oeauuq 3 daw firmametum cdum:? factu 
\ eft refpcrc ? mane dice fecunduf. ©trit veto 
\ deue. Congregemur aque que fub cdofum 

Y \ m locum mum:? apparcatamd3.£tfacm5 
v J cftita.£tvx)cauitdcu0amdamrcrr3m:con 

Srcs^°^Q 5 aquam 5 appdlaiutmaria.£r 
ndudcu0quodefthbonum:?ait.<6cnmct 

terra berbam riracm ? fadmrem femcm? li 
gmim pomiferumfaaene fnictum iur gen* 
munnaiiue feme i femeripfo fit fup fram.£t 
facra e ita. £rjprnlit terra beTbam rnrnrem 
fadente femeiur genu 0 fuum:Ii£numq? fa y 
ame ftuctum:? b a bens rnuinqoqs femmre 
fm fpeckm fuas.£t uidit deue q» cfTcr bonu 
? factum eft rdpereef maned ice temue.Su' 
dt autem deue.fiant lummaria in firm am c 

10edi ?<limdam diem ac noctam? Cm in fK 
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5. VK Inc 405, fol. 5r. Utin Bible (Venice, 1479). Genesis 
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BOOK ARTS IN THE RENAISSANCE 


Pj 


r 




\nniHf mjMa jnjficraimni 

’nb jwulinu pryurra'tr oiiiib/' 
Dimnc nifTnrif libn? cn" 1 p** 


paujjg&irdpulogric nanira-&n.v 

tscurfaOic^ctfideriiaudircf toccnttv * 

p dam i tag* bafatlomos • cbalfeog ♦ medog. 

affpriog* part 06 *fprog *pbc»t!Ccs* arabcs * 

paltfinog. refifng a 6 allexandriam: pretft 

ad etbiopil'Uf gignofopbiftagctf amofiJTu 

mam foils menfam viderct m fabulo * “jns 
uemt iilevfrvbiqj q? difccr* a Temp .pfiries* 

ftmp remelfoafierct.Sactipfirrap BptemITu 

meodovolummihxpbploftrar? ^EL 
f^uid loquar £e feculi bomito* m aptuS 
y Jpaul?:vag elecl5is‘crniagiftergctiu* 

dpui&ordenriararirnfe borpidsloquetm * 

yjicCng.An expert men cum quciug eipqui m 
(me loquiturxpg* port bamaftu arabiamqj 

iuftraraiaftedir iberofolima ut^i^rct pet?z 
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7. VK Inc 403, fol. lr. Latin Bible (Strasburg, 1468). Frater Ambrosius page decorated by the Fust Master. 
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8. VK Inc 418, fol. 5r. Utin Bible (Basle, 1491). Prater Ambrosius 
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11. VK MS. 795, fol. 3v. Humanistic Bible Manuscript (Italy, 15th century). Genesis I. 
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VK Inc 405 
fol. 2r. 
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symbol of the Holy Spirit. The initial I of the first verse of Genesis is formed by a depiction 
of the Tree of Paradise around which coils the serpent, who has the face of a devil; to either 
side, Adam and Eve eat the fruit of the tree and cover their nakedness. Foliate and decorative 
borders extend along the inner and upper margins of the page. The border of the lower mar¬ 
gin includes, above its two fish, a pair of putti who hold the suspended arms of the della 
Rovere family, an uprooted oak tree (see p. 25). The decoration of the page has been attrib¬ 
uted to artist known as the 4 Pico Master’, on account of work that he later performed to the 
commission of the Renaissance humanist Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-94). 


The presence of the della Rovere crest fostered the belief, current at least by the early 

born Francesco 


nineteenth century, that this copy was made for Pope Sixtus IV (1471-84) 
della Rovere 


and that it subsequently belonged to his nephew, Pope Julius II (1503-13), 
whom Sixtus appointed cardinal. The added nineteenth-century title-page at the beginning 
of the volume includes the della Rovere crest surmounted by a cardinals hat. Nicholas Jenson 
was in Rome early in 1475 and was reported by a colleague to have been appointed count 
palatine by Sixtus IV. Jenson could therefore have had reason to produce a sumptuous copy 
of his 1479 Bible for the Pope. However, the separate field in gold at the top of the arms on 
fol. 4r was not a feature of the arms of Sixtus IV; further, the arms here do not include a papal 


crest. It therefore seems more likely that this copy was made not for the Pope but for anoth 
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er prominent member of the della Rovere family, perhaps one of those whom Sixtus appoint¬ 
ed to positions of authority. 

Nicholas Jenson, a Frenchman by birth and a metal-worker by profession, was the first 
non-German to master the art of printing. A sixteenth-century source states that in 1438 
Jenson was sent to Mainz by Ring Charles VII of France in order to spy on Gutenberg and 
learn his methods. Following the death of Charles VII in 1461 and the subsequent political 
upheavals in France, Jenson moved to Venice, where he published his first edition, the 
Preparatio evangelica of Eusebius, in 1470. The clarity of his types and the proportioning of 
his pages have been a source of great admiration, not least to the artist and philosopher 
William Morris (1834-96), who saw in Jenson’s work the perfect fusion of art and craft, and 
who used Jensons roman type as the pattern for the first font of his Kelmscott Press. Morris 
singled out for special praise Jenson’s correctly proportioned margins 
no longer be fully appreciated in the present volume, for the margins of this copy have suf¬ 
fered trimming. The 1479 Bible employs Jenson’s Gothic type, used also for his great 1474 
edition of Gratian’s Decretum . 


a feature that can 


[GW 4238; HC 3073; Copinger Inc bibl. 40; Goff B-563] 


paper by Joshua Solomon ben Israel 


6. FORMER PROPHETS, printed 
Soncino, 1485 
VK Inc. 411 


on 


The first edition of the Former Prophets in Hebrew with the commentary of the grammari¬ 
an and exegete David Kimhi (1160?—1235?) was not printed until long after undated 


Hebrew books began to be printed in Rome between 1469 and 1472. It is somewhat sur¬ 
prising that no printed biblical book appeared in Hebrew characters before 1477; this first 

edition 


Psalter printed in Bologna, was followed by two further Psalters in 1477 and 
1478. The first Hebrew Pentateuch appeared in 1482 and was also printed in Bologna. After 
the Psalms and the Pentateuch had been published, an edition of the Former Prophets 
(Joshua, Judges, Samuel and I-II Kings) was the next logical publication for those interested 


in printing the Hebrew Bible. 

The first dated books printed in Hebrew characters appeared in 1475, when two 
Hebrew books were published separately near Venice. However, several undated books were 
printed earlier in Rome by the printers Obadiah, Menasseh, and Benjamin between 1469 
and 1472. The printing craft spread quickly to Spain and Portugal, and by the end of the 
fifteenth century at least seventeen Hebrew presses had been established from Portugal to 
Constantinople. With the official expulsion of Jews from the Iberian peninsula in 1492, the 
bulk of Hebrew book production moved to Italy. Up until the publication of the 
Complutensian Polyglot (1514—17), all books printed in Hebrew were edited by Orthodox 
Jews; nevertheless, the first Spanish Hebrew type is thought to have been cut by a Gentile, 
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VK Inc 411,161. 14v. 
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Pietro de Guadalajara. In the early years of Hebrew typography, there were two main styles 
of type: those imitating the more cursive Sephardic (Iberian) scripts which were written with 
a reed pen, and those imitating Ashkenazi (German) scripts, whose squared letters were writ¬ 
ten with a quill pen. Although the first two Venetian books were printed with Sephardic type, 
most Italian printers used Ashkenazi type. Hebrew types were further distinguished as square 
or rabbinic Square types were usually used for biblical texts, whereas commentary was often 
set in the less formal rabbinic type. It is worth noting that Hebrew printers began using cur¬ 
sive types (rabbinic) 26 years before the Venetian printer Aldus Manutius first used a roman 
cursive type (italics) in 1501. 

Joshua Solomon ben Israel took his family name, Soncino, from the name of the town 
near Milan where his family had settled. Soncino s grandfather Solomon moved the family 
from Germany to Italy, where his father, Israel Nathan (d. 1492?), became a respected 
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Talmudic scholar and physician. Israel’s sons, Moses and Joshua Solomon (d. 1493), were the 
first family members to establish a printing press. The Former Prophets, their fifth publica¬ 
tion, was completed in October 1483. This was closely followed by the Latter Prophets and 
by the first complete pointed (with vowel marks written below the letters) Hebrew Bible in 
1488. In all, Joshua Solomon Soncino printed some 40 works, the last eleven of which were 
printed in Naples (1490-92). Soncino s nephew, Gershom ben Moses (d. 1334), became a 
famous Renaissance printer in his own right; he printed works in Hebrew, Latin, Greek and 
Italian before fierce competition with the Venetian printer Aldus Manutius forced him relo¬ 
cate his printing business to Turkey. 

For the edition of the Prophets, Soncino was assisted by Abraham ben Hayyim dei 
Tintori, a respected scholar and the first printer of Hebrew in Ferrara. Minardo di Lugo cut 
both the square and rabbinic types. Eventually, Soncino types became the standard Hebrew 
font because they were neither purely Sephardic nor Ashkenazi, but the letters were shaped 
specifically for printing. In another innovation, Soncino developed an unusual method of 
numbering sheets as opposed to numbering individual leaves or openings. In this edition, 
neither the biblical text nor the commentary of Kimhi is pointed or accented. At the begin¬ 
ning of each book, Soncino placed a decorative woodcut of flowering plant scrolls, occa¬ 
sionally inhabited by rabbits (as seen here in the block for Samuel). Within the woodcut is 
the incipit, the first word or two of the text. The incipit is again printed below the woodcut 
in slightly larger type than the text itself. The biblical text is placed in the outside upper cor¬ 
ners of each page and is surrounded by Kimhi s commentary set in smaller rabbinic type. The 
words printed in square type within the commentary are tie-words from the text indicating 
the biblical phrase to which each section of commentary relates. 

The printer “who prints correctly and elegantly and who dwells in Soncino” boasts in 
his colophon at the end of the volume, “We are . . . perfectly certain that there is none among 
the codices written with the pen as correct as these printed copies.” Perhaps it was in chal¬ 
lenge to this claim that Eliah ben Benjamin Halevi of Constantinople printed in a colophon 
in 1493, “And truly it is in the nature of this labor, copying consecutive parts from one hand 
to another, that no one who partakes in it will remain free from errors. And only an endeav¬ 
or within the limits of things possible leads to a comparative perfection.” 

The Van Kampen copy is incomplete, lacking the entire book of Judges and several 
folios at the beginning and end. The book has been badly wormed, but most holes have been 
repaired with fine papers. The position of these wormholes near the spine may indicate that 
the book was left unbound for some time. A few manuscript notes appear in the margins, 
although most have been trimmed by a later binder. 


[HC 13408; DM 5073; Offenberg 27; Goff-Heb 22] 
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7. FUST MASTER LATIN BIBLE, printed on paper by Heinrich Eggestein 

Strasburg, betore 1468 
VK Inc. 403 


Over the years there has been confusion as to the date of this Latin Bible. As with all books 
printed by Heinrich Eggestein before 1471, this imprint bears no indication of printer or 
place of printing, but its Strasburg provenance has been determined by the fonts used. This 
43-line Bible is the sixth edition of the Latin Vulgate to be printed and the second of three 
Latin Bibles produced by Eggestein. Four copies of the Bible include rubrication or purchase 
dates of 1468. Heinrich Eggestein is also known for issuing the first printed book adver¬ 
tisement, probably in 1469, for another Latin Bible; the advertisement entreats the ‘Good 
Man’ to come and see his Bible ‘written’ by the marvelous art of print. 

The Van Kampen copy is rubricated throughout in a hand of varying quality. Red 
Lombard letters — a rounded style of initial common in the late Gothic period — are drawn 
at the beginnings of books, chapters, and prefaces; these are occasionally flourished with 
imaginative leaves, setting suns, or faces extending into the margins. 

It is the opening illumination, however, that is of particular note in this copy because 
it is the work of one of the few recognizable book artists of the Renaissance, an artist known 
simply as the ‘Fust Master’ (see p. 26). In a somewhat distinctive style, this artist painted 
frondy vinestems winding gracefully along the margins and terminating in flowers of vari¬ 
ous shapes and sizes. These wispy fronds are occasionally inhabited by birds or animals. Slate 
blue, light and dark greens, and pinks predominated his palette. An ornate yet understated 
gold ‘filigree’ is usually present within major initials; the initials themselves are filled with 
acanthus leaves, gracefully highlighted and shadowed, curving alternately to the left and 
right. The Fust Master’s identifying mark is a small, red penwork spray that emanates from 
a painted roundel base and terminates in three painted flowers. The master’s style is clearly 
founded upon Bohemian artistic traditions of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries; 
a simpler variation of this penwork spray was used in the early years of the fifteenth 
century by a Bohemian artist known as the Master of the Gerona Martyrology. However, the 
style is unfamiliar in northern Germany before appearing in Mainz in the 1450s. Based on 
his stylistic motifs, it seems possible that the Fust Master could have been from Bohemia him¬ 
self, or was trained by a Bohemian illuminator. 

Work by this anonymous artist has now been identified in some twenty printed books 
and manuscripts. He first appears as the illuminator of books printed by the early Mainz 
printers Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoffer. Two Gutenberg Bibles and multiple copies of 
Durandus’ Rationale (1459), printed by Fust and Schoffer, contain examples of his work. 
Because most of his surviving work appears in books printed by or connected with Johannes 
Fust, and because it seems that he worked specifically for Fust, the artist has come to be 
known as the Fust Master. Often in illuminating these books for Fust, the artist incorporat¬ 
ed a stylized depiction of two crossed logs or clubs; the vinework illumination seems to 
spring from this ‘root’. The German scholar Eberhard Konig has recently defended an earli¬ 
er argument by Adolph Goldschmidt that this device was intended as a visual pun on Fust’s 
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8. BIBLIA INTEGRA, SUMMATA, DISTINCTA, SUPEREMENDATA, 
UTRIUSQUE TESTAMENTI CONCORDANTIIS ILLUSTRATA, printed 

on paper by Johannes Froben 
Basle, 1491 
VK Inc 418 


certainly the first dated book 


This 1491 Bible was probably the first book 
from the press of Johannes Froben (c. 1460-1527), who by the second decade of the six¬ 
teenth century had become the dominant printer of humanist works north of the Alps. A 
native of Hammelburg in Franconia, Froben had moved to Basle as a student and had there 
made the acquaintance of Johannes Amerbach. In 1490 Froben became a citizen of Basle and 
set up his own press. He later entered into partnership with Johannes Amerbach and Johannes 
Petri, and under the three of them the press at Basle became a vehicle for the spread of 
Christian humanism. Froben’s most significant publication was Erasmus’s edition of the 
Greek New Testament (1516), the publication considered the catalyst of the Reformation. 
Froben’s friendship with Erasmus, whose chosen publisher he became in 1514, was especially 
fruitful, although it was through the Dutchman’s influence that Froben ceased publishing 
works by Luther after issuing four collections of the reformer’s Latin tracts between 1518 


to issue 


and 1520. 


Froben’s books were famed for the elegance of their types and the accuracy of their 
texts, the latter characteristic resulting from Froben’s employment of significant scholars as 
correctors, among them the humanist Beatus Rhenanus (1485-1547). His early books were 
printed in a clear Gothic type, but in 1513 he adopted the italic type used by the Venetian 
printer Aldus. In addition to the roman fonts, Froben printed with Hebrew and Greek fonts. 
For the decorative elements in his books, he employed famous artists such as Hans Holbein 
and the engraver Urs Graff High-quality paper was imported from Loraine. As was the case 
with many early printing projects, Froben’s production costs often exceeded the profits. 

The 1491 Bible was the first Latin Bible printed in small type and issued in the small 
octavo format. The type itself is Gothic, not the italic type for which he became known. 
Froben preceded the scriptural text with an exhortation ‘To lovers of divine letters and true 
riches” and with a summary of the contents of each book of the Bible. At the end of the vol¬ 
ume he included a glossary of Hebrew names, notes on the translators of the Bible from the 
Septuagint to St. Jerome, and an exposition of the fourfold method of interpreting scripture 
(literal, allegorical, anagogical and tropological). To assist consultation of the biblical text 
itself, Froben applied to both Testaments the system of dividing chapters into sections iden¬ 
tified by the letters A to D or A to G. Latin Bibles from Bohemia, at least, had been marked 
in this way from the early fifteenth century, but until 1491, printers had used the alphabet¬ 
ic system only in the New Testament. Further, the whole text is concordanced by the method 
of citing parallel passages in the margins, and links are thereby established between the two 
Testaments. For example, Christ’s comments on the brazen serpent in John 3 are referred 
back to the Old Testament account of Moses and the brazen serpent by the marginal cita¬ 
tion of Numbers 21.c; and at that point in Numbers, there is a reference forward to John 3.b. 
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VK Inc 418, foi. 7v. 

Genesis 1. 
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This copy of Frobens Bible is embellished throughout with colored initials in alter¬ 
nating red and blue, occasionally incorporating simple decoration and marginal flourishes. 
Major decoration in the South German style, comprising framed initials and floral borders 
including elements of gold, is reserved for the opening of Jerome s Frater Ambrosius letter 
(fol. 5r) and for the beginning of Genesis (fol. 7v). The Frater Ambrosius page faces the end 
of the summary of the contents of the Bible and includes in its lower border the coat of arms, 
as yet unidentified, of the first owner of the book (see p. 27). 


[GW 4369; HC 3107; BMC m. 789; GofFB-592] 
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9. THE MYRROUR OF THE WORLDE, printed on paper by William Caxton 

London, 1490 
VK Inc 020 


The Myrrour of the Worlde is a product of the press of William Caxton (c. 1422-1491), the 
first Englishman to use the medium of the printed word in order to spread religious and sec¬ 
ular learning in the English language. Based ultimately on the encyclopedic Speculum naturale 
of Vincent of Beauvais (d. c. 1264), The Myrrour is Caxton s own translation of the French 
version of Vincents work that had been prepared for Jean, Due de Berry (1340-1416). 
Caxton states in the preface that the book was commissioned and funded by Hugh Bryce, 
alderman of London, who wished to present it to William, Baron Hastings (c. 1430-1483), 
lord chamberlain to Edward IV. Caxton notes that he began his translation “ye second day of 
the moneth of Janyuer the yere of our sayd lord MCCCCLXXX/ in thabbay of Westmestre 


VK Inc. 020, fol. 27r. 

Woodcut of men 
dropping stones 
to the center of 
the earth. 
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by londen.” Caxton had established his press in the grounds of Westminster Abbey in 1476, 
having for the preceding three years operated a press in Bruges, where he had previously 
served as Governor of the Merchant Adventurers before deciding to take up the craft of print¬ 
ing. The Myrrour first appeared in 1481, and was reissued by Caxton in 1490. 

The book comprises three parts. Part I describes the creation and the form of the uni¬ 
verse, and the place of the earth within it, and includes an account of the seven liberal arts 
through which men can gain and transmit knowledge of the world. Part II discusses the dif¬ 
ferent regions of the earth and their flora and fauna (including legendary half-human crea¬ 
tures like the dog-headed Cynocephali), and considers meteorological and other natural phe¬ 
nomena. Part III focuses on the superterrestrial world by discussing the nature of eclipses and 
the positions and nature of the moon, sun, and stars. 

Some 30 woodcut illustrations assist the readers understanding of the text. The 1481 
edition of The Myrrour was the first book in which Caxton included woodcuts. Edward 
Hodnet, an authority on early English woodcuts, is not overly appreciative of this first 
English woodcutter’s work. Of the woodcuts in The Myrrour he writes, “England stumbles on 
to the book-illustration stage with some of the poorest cuts ever inserted between covers. . . 
The blocks, all by one hand, are miserably executed. The outlook for English illustration 
could hardly be worse.” Granted, the woodcuts do pale in comparison to early German 
woodcuts. 


One woodcut depicts four men standing at four points on the earth’s circumference, 
each holding a stone which he is about to drop into a hole. The text at this point describes 
how, if a passageway were cut through the earth and a stone were dropped from the cir¬ 
cumference, “whether it were great or little, each stone should come into the middle of the 
earth, without ever to be removed from thence.” Next to this passage, an eighteenth-century 
reader identifying himself by the initials ‘A.G.’ has noted, “The Doctrine of Attraction or 
Gravitation known before S r Isaac Newtons time.” 

The Van Kampen copy lacks six original leaves for which there have been substituted 
replacements neatly written by an eighteenth-century hand, perhaps that of William Herbert 
(1718-95), whose ownership inscription appears on the front flyleaf; three of the replace¬ 
ment leaves bear the watermark ‘S. IAY’. The original leaves have been copiously annotated, 
mostly by one sixteenth-century hand that simply copied in the margin significant portions 
of the text. At the bottom of the first page is entered, in script of the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century, the name ‘R. Coutt’ (or ‘Couttes’), perhaps the first owner of the book. 


[STC 24763; Hain 1 1656] 
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VK Inc. 695, foL 317r. 

Woodcut of St. Jerome, 
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10. THE LYFF OF THE HOLY FADERS, printed on paper by Wynkyn de Worde 
London, 1495 
VK Inc 69 5 


The Lyff of the Holy Faders, or Vitas Patrum as it is called on the title-page, is a collection of 
short, popular readings in English recording the lives of the early saints and Church Fathers. 
The preface states that it was translated by St. Jerome into Latin from Greek, and in a 
colophon the printer, Wynkyn de Worde, notes that it “hath be translated out of Frensshe in 
to Englysshe by Wyllyam Caxton of Westmynstre late deed, and fynysshed it at the laste daye 
of his lyff” Caxton, England's first printer, died in 1491, but it was not until 1495 that his 
translation appeared in print. 

Wynkyn de Worde, a native of Worth in Alsace, France, met Caxton while Caxton was 
printing in Bruges. It seems probable that de Worde came to England in 1476 to work for 
Caxton at the Sign of the Red Pale in Westminster. As Caxton s foreman, Wynkyn de Worde 
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inherited his business in 1491, but in all likelihood, Caxton had spent much of his time with 
translation and editing and had left the more technical matters of printing to de Worde long 
before then. De Worde carried on printing in Westminster until 1500, when he moved to 
Fleet Street in London to be nearer to the stationers and booksellers whose stalls were clus¬ 
tered in the neighborhood of St. Paul’s Cathedral. De Worde printed at the Sign of the Sun 
in Fleet Street until his death in 1534. 


Unlike Caxton, whose books were imbued with literary and aesthetic principles, 
Wynkyn de Worde catered to the populace. He printed cheap school books, popular devo¬ 
tional materials (such as the Lyff of the Faders) } romances, dictionaries, grammars, and cook¬ 
books. Sometimes he used roman types for schoolbooks, but he usually used English black 
letter fonts. In 1519, he was the first English printer to use italic type. 

Some of the books he printed were printed well, but these often depended on trans¬ 


lations, types, or woodblocks borrowed from Caxton. The Golden Legend ( 1493) and a reprint 
of The Canterbury Tales (1498) serve as good examples: both reuse Caxton types, and the 
Legend also reuses his woodcuts. Other books were very poorly and hastily printed, but they 

at least 363 of them 


accounted in part for de Worde’s prolific output of some 800 works 
illustrated 


between 1491 and 1534. On the whole, de Worde s books had many more 
illustrations than those of Caxton. 


Wynkyn de Worde printed The Lyff of the Fadersin Caxton s font #8. There is no doubt 
that Wynkyn de Worde loved illustrations, but as H. R. Plomer points out, “he was utterly 
devoid of all artistic feeling,” and was prone to ruin potentially good books by inserting poor 
and irrelevant woodcuts. The series of woodcuts in the Lyff of the Faders may be the first he 
commissioned, but it was never reused. The blocks were copied from the French edition of 
the Vitas Patrum edited by Nicolas Philippe and Jean du Pre, which Caxton had used for the 
translation, but according to Hodnet, these “jack-knife embellishments” were almost as bad 
as those found in The Myrrour of the Worlde. He writes, “The English cuts are with three 
exceptions all by the same man, who luckily did no other damage. He was wholly inexperi¬ 
enced, but he hacked away until he had copied forty designs. His complete inability to cut a 
clean curved line gives a jagged effect to every design.” Each of the blocks was used about 
four times, to create a total of 159 woodcuts. One of the exceptions mentioned by Hodnet 
is a woodblock representing an abbot with a crosier talking to three monks. This block was 
almost certainly carved by a continental artist, and it reappears often. Another very rough cut 

was probably made in the shop to replace a broken block. 

Most of the cuts are only one-column wide (about 87 X 67 mm.), but a full-page 
woodcut of St. Jerome reading with his lion and cardinal’s hat at his feet and surrounded by 
the saints has been placed at the front of each of the four sections and at the end of the vol¬ 
ume. The wide-eyed lion sitting bolt upright is particularly comic, a reader response the artist 
can hardly have intended. Despite the artist s want of craft, the artistic concept behind the 
woodcut is somewhat sophisticated: St. Jeromes reading about the saints is an act of devo¬ 
tion which opens the world of the book to the direct experience of the reader. An excellent 
example of this idea is found in a book of hours illuminated by the Master of Mary of 
Burgundy (Vienna, National Library, Cod. 1857). The miniature depicts Mary of Burgundy 
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imaginary window in her room looks into the nave of a church where the Virgin 


at prayer; an 
and Child are seated. 


the initials W and C 


On the last leaf, de Worde reprinted Caxton s printers mark 
parated by a ‘knot’ possibly formed from old-style Arabic numerals. Lyff of the Faders also 
has a title-page of sorts (the title Vitas Patrum was simply carved in reverse into a wood block 
to create white letters on a black background) but the very presence of a title-page shows a 
movement away from the medieval notions of anonymity and towards the Renaissance ideal 
of texts with sources and personal authorship. The Lyff of the Faders exhibits this trend in sev¬ 
eral ways: the preface explains the Greek derivation of the Latin translation; the retention of 
the Latin title maintains ties to St. Jerome; the printing of his device pays tribute to Caxton 
translator and England’s first printer; and Wynkyn de Worde’s colophon names himself as 
the printer. Such specification would have been very unusual in a medieval book before the 

invention of printing. 


se 


as 


[STC 14507; GofTH-213] 


11. HUMANISTIC BIBLE, manuscript on vellum 
Italy, 15th century 

VK MS. 793 


The Italian Renaissance was characterized by a revival of interest in the glories of the classi¬ 
cal past. This interest was partially fostered by humanist antiquaries and artists who shaped 
their works on classical models and, in so doing, revived older traditions. 

From the late fourteenth century, scholars and collectors began searching through 
monastic libraries throughout Europe and beyond in order to uncover neglected classical 
manuscripts which they consulted not only for their texts, but also for the clarity and beau¬ 
ty of the decoration and scripts they contained. It became something of an intellectual fash¬ 
ion for noblemen and princes to employ dozens of scribes to copy these Carolingian manu¬ 
scripts and thereby create great libraries. In copying the Caroline minuscule scripts found in 
these books, these scribes and scholars gradually adapted their Gothic scripts to create clear¬ 
er, more aesthetically pleasing hands known as humanist scripts. There is some question as 
to whether the early humanist scribes recognized that they were not copying the actual texts 
of the ancients, but rather the copies made by the Carolingians in the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies. Whatever their understanding was of the matter, their efforts preserved many classical 
texts that may have moldered away beyond repair in remote monastic libraries. 

Several men following in the footsteps of Renaissance figures such as Petrarch, 
Boccacio, and Salutati were influential in the later development of humanistic books. Niccolo 
Niccoli (c. 1364-1437), considered the inventor of italic script, spent a small family fortune 
amassing a library. Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459), a notary scribe at the Council of 
Constance (1414-17), scoured German monasteries for neglected manuscripts and perfected 
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VK MS. 793, fol. 197v. 
White vine initial B for 
Beatus vir, the beginning 

of Psalm 1. 
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the humanist bookhand. Cosimo de’ Medici (1389-1464), the wealthy banker, began col¬ 
lecting with aid of Vespaisano di Bisticci (1422-98), a bookseller, who from the 1440s was 
able to cash in on the lucrative book market that catered to princes and rich laymen. 

Early humanistic books differed from their Gothic counterparts in three fundamental 
ways: they revived and standardized earlier techniques of book preparation; they were writ¬ 
ten in humanistic scripts; and they were decorated using a modified twelfth-century artistic 
style. From the first step of preparation, humanistic books diverged from Gothic books. They 
were written on high-quality parchment which was ruled not with ink or lead, but with a 
hard-point stylus, several leaves at a time. At the end of each quire or gathering, scribes often 
wrote a vertical or decorated catchword (the first word of two of the next quire). A ten-folio 
quire became the standard unit. 
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Although based not on Roman originals, but on ninth- to twelfth-century copies in 
Caroline minuscule script, humanistic ‘lettera antiqua’ book scripts gradually evolved from 
unrefined imitations of earlier scripts to characteristic forms with rules of their own. The 
humanists copied the Caroline script, adding breadth to individual letters, limiting variant 
forms, and giving the script a more vertical appearance. Characteristic forms include the two- 
compartment g, straight-backed d, ligatures between ct and st, and the use of the ampersand 
(&) for the word et. However, not all books were copied in the new humanistic scripts; litur¬ 
gical books and Bibles continued to be copied in Gothic scripts into the sixteenth century. 

The Florentine humanists, possibly led by Niccoli himself, also revived and adapted 
styles of manuscript illumination found in mid-twelfth-century Italian books. The prominent 
motif was a white vine scroll winding its way along a multicolored background. The earliest 
datable example of the humanistic revival of the white vine appears in a manuscript written 
by Bracciolini for Niccoli in 1402. Although the form was very rough, it was soon elabo¬ 
rated upon and perfected by artists, and the style spread rapidly throughout Europe. The 
vines developed from simple plants to borders inhabited with every sort of creature, includ¬ 
ing humans. Great fifteenth-century masters of white vine initials and borders include Filippo 
(Pippo) di Matteo Torelli, Ricciardo di Nanni, and Francesco d’Antonio del Cherico. 

Written sometime in the first half of the fifteenth century, the Latin Bible displayed 
here is an interesting blend of the old and the new. The well-spaced Italian Gothic script 
exhibits occasional hints of humanistic influences, in particular the trailing final s (second 
column, third line, last word) and an occasional open-bowled g. However conservative the 
script may be, the illuminated initials are purely humanistic The characteristic white-vine ini¬ 
tial I at the beginning of Genesis is topped with two human faces (possibly intended to por¬ 
tray Adam and Eve) (see p. 28). The dark line across several leaves is the spine mark of the 
animal. As is common with Italian parchment, the hair and flesh sides are quite distinct, with 
individual hair follicles clearly visible on the hair sides. Also visible in this copy are tiny guide 
letters deep in the inside margins which were added by the scribe to show the illuminator 
what letter to paint. 

Humanistic manuscripts had important and lasting influence on Western book pro¬ 
duction and the renewal of classical scholarship. These books possessed a clarity that had not 
been seen in books for hundreds of years. It was the humanistic script on which early Italian 
printers such as Nicholas Jenson and Aldus Manutius based their fonts and thereby created 
the roman types used in books today. Humanistic white-vine decoration was carved in wood 
blocks and is still found occasionally in modern printed books. 


[De Ricci 1132] 
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12. POLYGLOT PSALTER, printed on paper by Petrus Porrus 
Genoa, 1516 

VK 329 


Genoa, a thriving center of trade and commerce in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, had 
a large international population. Given this, it is fitting that the first of many polyglot (multi¬ 
lingual) editions of a biblical text was printed in Genoa. The Psalterium Hebraeum , Graecum, 
Arabicum , Z9* Chaldaeum, cum tribus latinis inter i pretationibus etglossts includes parallel editions of 
the 1 50 Psalms in Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, Aramaic, and Latin. Alongside these are literal 
Latin translations of the Hebrew and Aramaic columns, and the eighth column is filled with 
scholarly textual notes and asides called scholia . The full title is printed in all five languages 
on the title-page. 

The texts for the Psalter were edited by the Bishop of Nebbio, Agnostino Giustiniani 
of Genoa (1470-1 536), but in a marginal note beside Ps. 78 he acknowledges the assistance 
of Jacobus Furnius, a distinguished lawyer who was ‘second to none' in his knowledge of 
Greek, and Baptista Cigala, an orator and a ‘very learned teacher’ of Jewish letters. 
Giustiniani himself was familiar with the works of Hebrew exegetes and scholars and includ¬ 
ed quotations in his marginal notes printed in both Hebrew and Latin from scholars such as 
Solomon ben Isaac (Rashi), David Kimhi, and Josephus. In addition, he often culled materi¬ 
al from the Commentaries of Haramban, and the Midras Tebilim. In the preface, he dedicat¬ 
ed the book to Pope Leo X. 

Printing of the eight-columned Psalter was finished in November 1516 by Pietro 
Paolo Porro of Milan, a resident of Turin dwelling temporarily in Genoa. The colophon 
records that the edition was printed in the house of Nicolaus Justinianus Paulus by means of 
the ‘wonderful invention’. Oddly enough, there was no other press in Genoa in the early six¬ 
teenth century, and Porrus himself produced only one book there. It is surmised that 
Giustiniani brought him to Genoa for the express purpose of printing the Quintuplex Psalter. 

Although manuscript polyglot Psalters of sorts had been written in the Middle Ages, 
no printed polyglot was published before the Quintuplex Psalter. Aldus Manutius of Venice 


had promised to produce a triglot Old Testament in 1497, but he only produced a specimen 
leaf for Genesis 1. In the early sixteenth century, the Complutensian Polyglot Bible was com¬ 
missioned in Spain by Cardinal Francisco Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo. Although 
pleted in 1517, it was not circulated until about 1522 on account of a four-year printing 
privilege for Erasmus’ 1516 Greek and Latin New Testament. It seems that competition from 
both the Complutensian Polyglot and the Erasmus New Testament discouraged Augustinus 
Giustiniano from completing the polyglot Bible he proposed in the preface to his Psalter. 

In addition to exegetical and linguistic notes printed in the scholia column of the 

Psalter, there appears a note at Ps. 29 explaining the translation nancomis as opposed to the 

expected unicornis in the Latin text. The author of the notes explains that the word in Greek 

one on its nose and a smaller one 


com- 


is rhinoceros , that the animal in question has two horns 
above it 


and that he has recently seen a depiction of such an animal brought from India 


for the king of Portugal. 
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VK 329, fol. 25r. 

First printed biography of 
Christopher Columbus. 
(Psalm 19, note D.) 
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Another long marginal note is considered to be the first printed biography of 
Christopher Columbus, who was bom in Genoa in 1447 and died ten years prior to the 
printing of this Psalter This account of his life and discoveries is placed beside Ps. 19.5 
which reads, “and the ends of the earth will know of them.” As the editor tells us, “Columbus 
himself had often mentioned beforehand that he had been chosen by God so that the proph¬ 
esy might be fullfilled through him.” 

The Psalter is printed with Hebrew, Arabic, Greek and roman types. The ‘Chaldean' 
column is the text of the Targum, an Aramaic paraphrase of the Psalms; surprisingly, the 
Targum has accent marks, a characteristic only of Iberian printers. This Psalter was only the 
second book to be printed using Arabic fonts; the first was a book of Christian prayers in 
Arabic, printed two years earlier by Gregorius de Gregoriis in Fano. The first Arabic font was 
possibly cut by Gershom Soncino, but the Genoa Psalter uses a different font. The Greek is 
accented, and the Hebrew is both accented and pointed (vowel marks have been inserted 
below the words). This unusual Hebrew font was first used in the 1470s to produce an 
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VK 329 
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undated pointed Pentateuch. The scholia, or marginal notes, are occasionally in Greek, but 
appear primarily in Latin and Hebrew — something of a technical nightmare for the print 
er who had a restricted space in which to accommodate one language reading from the left 
and another reading from the right! It appears that Porrus set the non-roman characters first, 
and then abbreviated the Latin columns as necessary to fit into the remaining space. 

Apart from the fairly standard woodcut initials in the prefaces and for Psalm 1, the 
only decoration is an elegant woodcut arabesque border on the title page. This design is 
heavily influenced by non-representational, geometric Byzantine art and Islamic entrclacs. 
This style of art must have been familiar in Genoa on account of its trade with the Levant 
and the Mediterranean. 


[Adams B-1370; Isaac 13825; Offenberg 27; Sander 5957] 
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